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We would inform our correspondent from 
Damariscotta that the Gloria Mundi apple 
js tart in flavor, while the Gloria Mundi of 
Maine is a rich sub-acid, usually called 
sweet. . 

The American Institute, New York, of- 
fers a premium of $20 for the best method 
of preserving eggs for six months or more. 
Particulars may be had of John W. Cham- 
bers, Clinton Hall, New York City. 


According to the Jndiana Farmer, one 
wheat grower has demonstrated to his sat- 
jsfuction that threshing grain with the 
steam separator costs as much as by hired 
labor with flails. The late Mr. Geddes a 
few years ago reasoned to the same result. 











Sixty-four thousand barrels of apples ex- 
ported in a single week was a little too 
much for the European market, and prices 
have been knocked down accordingly. 
Prices here of course have dropped off pro- 
portionately. Maine winter fruit can stand 
it, however. and await the better prices 
which are sure to come later on after the 
perishable fruit from less favored localities 
is out of the way. 





Dr. Manly Miles, who for some years has 
filled the chvir of agriculture at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, hereafter is 
to have the college farm placed under his 
management. That institution has a fine 
farm connected with it, but of late years 
the farming has been in a measure neglected, 
and as a whole has been no special credit to 
the institution or the State. Dr. Miles has 
a very good knowledge of some lines of 
practical agriculture, and on so good a farm 
will without doubt carry on some excellent 
illustrative farming. 





Messrs. A. & P. B. Young of Hiram, have 
bought of Herman Corbett of Farmington, 
two pairs of the fancy Hereford steers 
shown by him at the fairs. One pair, one 
year old past, weigh 2100 pounds. One 
pair calves six months old, weigh 1200 Ibs. 
These steers have fallen into good hands, 
and are growing nicely in their comfortable 
quarters. The Messrs. Young propose to 
improve the stock of their vicinity and 
have purchased a pure bred Hereford bull 
one year old from a herd in Freedom, New 
Hampshire, which they intend to keep for 
There is wealth in good stock. 


service. 





The fat stock show at Kansas City, which 
opened Nov. 2d, drew out a good display of 
fat cattle. ‘The attendance, however, was 
below what the management had a right to 
expect. ‘The sweepstakes, open to all 
breeds, grades and crosses, the prize went 
to E. B. Millett, Venango, Kan., for a grade 
Shorthorn, 1849 days old and weighing 
2,620 pounds. The prize for greatest gain 
per day since birth, went to Hereford steer 
Champion, owned by the Indiana Blood- 
Stock Co., with second prize to a Shorthorn 
owned by John Barrett, Clinton Co., Mo. 
The challenge gold medal, offered by the 
Breeder. Gazette for best beef animal in the 
show, was awarded to a_ threee-year-old 
Shorthorn owned by S. C. Duncan, Smith- 
field, Mo., age 1,243 days, weight 2,075 Ibs. 





Our experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges should see to it that one or more 
of their professors make a business of lec- 
turing at farmers’ institutes this winter. 
In this way the work of these institutions 
is brought home to the farmers in a practi- 
calmanner. One of the great reasons of 
the splendid success of the Michigan agri- 
cultural college is the fact that it is kept 
constantly before the agricultural public. 
Its instructors annually spend much time 
at farmers’ institutes and are among the 
best contributors to the agricultural press 
of the west. Its work is thus kept con- 
stantly before the farmers so that they can- 
not fail to appreciate its value. We need 
more of this earnest, enterprising spirit in 
our eastern agricultural colleges.—New 
England Homestead. 





One of our exchanges goes out of its 
usual way to claim as a matter of great im- 
portance the utilizing of pomace from the 
cider mill as a food for stock. We confess 
to having been unable to get much aatisfac- 
tion from its use. Nevertheless, we are 
willing to learn from others, and would be 
glad of reliable data on the matter. There 
are many farmers who still claim that the 
whole apples are not worth the picking for 
cattle. If any of the readers of the Farmer 
have gained any definite knowledge upon 
the matter this autumn, we would be glad 
to give it publicly through our columns. 
Under any management there is a stock of 
refuse apples from all orchards, and since 
the vider is of little value the question of 
their value as stock food is of importance. 
What have our readers to say? 





A significant fact is found in the experi- 
ence of the ‘Turner Center creamery in sell- 
ing butter. ‘Their best trade is now with 
the French population of Lewiston. More 
than half of their make is now marketed 
with them, and at the very highest price. 
This shows what comes of laying a good 
article before consumers. Heretofore it 
has been supposed, at least it has been so 
argued, that this class of people wanted 
only oleomargarine, and were satisfied with 
a poor quality of that if the price was low. 
Laying a good article of butter before them 
they are found to appreciate it more highly 
than Yankees themselves, and are willing 
to pay a higher price for it. If all the but- 
ter made were as good as that from the 
Turner creamery, there would be little 
chance to substitute the bogus article either 
by cheat or otherwise. The people want 
butter and want it good. 





It is gratifying to be able to state that 
Mr. F. B. Thurber, the head of the great 
house of Thurber, Whyland & Co., New 
York, successors to H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., emphatically declines to handle arti- 
ficial butter. This is one of the strongest 
points yet attained in behalf of honest but- 
ter, for this house exerts a vast influence in 
all parts of the country; and _ before 
F. B, Thurber became the head of the 
firm, was a principal one in the sale of 
artificial butter, though always under 
its proper name. Even at this time he was 
unequivocally opposed to handling such 
goods, but his junior position prevented him 
from dictating the policy of the firm. Mr. 
F. B. Thurber is known throughout the 
country for his: energy, enterprise and in- 
telligence, and has led some important 
movements in behalf of the people. He 
will prove a most valuable friend to the 
cause of the dairy men in their coming con- 
test with the gigantic fraud which is caus- 
ing them ruin, and we congratulate them 
on this valuable acquisition to their forces. 
The stand he takes is one that involves 
much pecuniary sacrifice, as it takes many 
thousands of dollars profit from his firm, 
but Mr. Thurber has always opposed the 
sale of the stuff, and has ever been willing 
to aid a good cause. It is to be regretted 
that he was prevented by his business con- 
nections from occupying his natural posi- 
tion towards the dairy industry of the coun- 
try long before. Now let others show their 
hands. ‘There is no middle ground in this 
contest. The merchants are either for or 
against the makers of genuine butter. 


Number One. 


The round of another year has taken us 
through the fifty-two successive issues of 
the Farmer, and has brought us again to 
No. 1 and a new volume. With a new 
outfit, its broad, clean pages will again 
put on the freshness of youth, and the fifty- 
fourth volume will endeavor to give its 

a paper which shall be more 

Worthy of their high appreciation than ever 
» Though its labors have covered a 
pas over half a century, yet the Farm- 
ote not grow old, and with its ripened 
the better prepared at the opening of 
Present volume to make itself an in- 
tive, attractive and valuable weekly 
* to the homes and the families of the 
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whom it labors, it lays aside. the past to be- 
gin the new with a wisdom ripened by ex- 
perience, and a judgment matured by prac- 
tice. 

The record of the Farmer as a journal of 
agriculture, is one of which its many thou- 
sands of subscribers may well be proud. 
Always ready to take a pronounced stand 
on all questions bearing upon the great in- 
terests of agriculture, it has ever been 
guided by that wisdom which has unerring- 
ly led to the object in view. It has been a 
brave leader while it has been a safe guide. 
In the establishment and maintenance of 
agricultural institutions it has taken an ac- 
tive part, and its course has been such that 
in after time it has had no occasion to apol- 
ogize for its position. Its position at all 
times, towards all men, means, measures 
and opinions however radical and wild, has 
been cool and candid. It has sought no no- 
toriety, no attention through exciting con- 
troversies. 

It has always been forward in advocat- 
ing advance methods and practices in prac- 
tical agriculture. In the application of sci- 
ence to agriculture, it has avoided mere the- 
ories, believing that theories alone are liable 
to lead astray, while practice, aided and 
guided by science, leads to the highest suc- 
cess. Such will be its course in the future, 
as, week after week, it numbers its succes- 
sive issues. Active in searching out the 
better way, inviting to the aid of the farmer 
all sources of knowledge available, seeking 
better means and better methods at all 
times, it will aim to assist in carrying rap- 
idly forward the work of progress in prac- 
tical agriculture. 

While doing this, the aim will be to meas- 
ure all things from the standard of an intel- 
ligent practice. That better work and that 
more intricate knowledge which leads to 
better crops, better farming and a higher 
success, and that broader and fuller knowl- 
edge which makes of the farmer a more in- 
telligent and useful citizen, the Farmer will 
use its efforts to promote. With its work 
systematized in all its departments through- 
out, it is better prepared than ever before 
to carry on this work, and make the new 
volume a valuable agricultural and family 
paper, well worthy the liberal patronage 
bestowed upon it. 


Having a Purpose. 

Aimless farming is usually barren of all 
results which can in any way be denomi- 
nated success. True, something can be 
produced from the soil which will render a 
feeble aid toward feeding and clothing a 
family, but success in farming is not reached 
through a course, at the present time, which 
accomplishes only this. Successful farm- 
ing means a business, out of which is real- 
ized an income which goes to meet the 
numerous wants of the farmer and his 
family, and possibly leaves a surplus for in- 
vestment in other directions. Without a 
well-defined object in view, on which the 
efforts put forth may be concentrated, they 
become so scattered as to lose all force. It 
will not amount to much to strike at a multi- 
plicity of objects at the same time without 
having the attention fixed upon either. Nei- 
ther can much be accomplished to direct ef- 
forts one year ina certain direction, and then 
change the purpose, and the next year 
strike at a different object. Too many 
farmers there are who never have yet found 
out what they are striving to do, or rather 
never have made an effort to do anything in 
particular. Such efforts are always weak, 
and fail utterly of accomplishing anything 
creditable. 

Every farmer should have a purpose, and 
this purpose should be well defined. It is 
not enough to decide ‘‘to be a farmer.” 
There needs a further decision as to what 
that farming shall be. Toa young man 
especially, this is all-important. If the 
purpose is to be a stock-breeder, he gives 
his attention to the matter, and determines 
what line of stock it shall be. He trains 
himself to know good animals, and he 
learns where they are to be found. No 
matter how limited his means, he cannot 
endure inferior animals. His force is di- 
rected to the securing and building up of a 
herd of good stock of his chosen kind. 
His efforts as a farmer may not all be in 
this one direction, yet they are all made 
subservient to this main object. Such 
efforts continued year after year, with never 
a step backward, are sure to reach a reason- 
able success, and cannot fail of accomplish- 
ing far more than if frittered away in aim- 
less work. 

The dairy may be the chosen line of 
work. Out of this settled conclusion comes 
asa matter of course, proper fixtures for 
the business, limited probably at first, yet 
started with a view to reaching better and 
bigger things further on, which such efforts 
are always sure to accomplish. With a 
purpose fixed, all efforts are concentrated 
into the business, and find no difficulty in 
meeting all reasonable expectations. 

Orcharding may be decided upon. With 
a decision that this is to be the centre of 
effort, comes a selection of the proper site, 
the best varieties, and the care and atten- 
tion needed to secure growth and fruitage. 
Intelligent effort thus put forth year after 
year, has never been known to fail of bring- 
a generous reward. 

The importance, then, of having a well- 
defined purpose in farming, cannot be too 
strongly urged. Itis the key to success. 
The first thing to be done is to decide what 
to do. With a purpose in view, there is 
then something to work for. 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


Nineteenth Annual Session. 
The nineteenth annual session of the Na- 











tional Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, coin- 


menced its session in Boston on Wednesday 
of last week. Before giving a report of 
proceedings, we will glance at the history 
of this noble organization. The first Grange 
in the country was organized December 4, 
1867, in the office of Wm. Saunders, Esq., 
at Washington, D. C., with sixty members, 
Mr. Saunders being elected Master and O. 
H. Kelley Secretary. Mr. Kelley was a 
clerk in the Agricultural Department who 
had been sent upon a mission of some sort 
through the south during the previous year 
by Mr. Newton, the then Commissioner of 
Agriculture. He journeyed as far south as 
Charleston, 8. C., thence to Savannah, 
Mobile, New Orleans, up the Mississippi to 
Memphis, across the country to Atlanta, 
and back again to Washington City. Dur- 
ing his trip he became deeply impressed 
with the disorganization of that peculiarly 


by the cruel hand of war, organization was 
a necessity. His interest, however, was 
not confined wholly to the farmers of the 


Rey. John Trimble, an officer in the Treas- 
ury Department, was asked to criticise the 
labors of the quartette in their preparation 
of the proper ritualistic work for the new or- 

anization. The Rev. A. B. Grosh, a clerk in 

e Agricultural Department and an Odd 
Fellow of high repute, and Mr. F. M. Me- 
Dowell, a vineyardist of Wayne, N. Y., 
were induced to assist in the labor, and 
these seven constituted the founders of the 
Order of the Patrons of Husbandry. 

Nearly two years were occupied by these 
seven men in completing a well devised 
scheme of organization based upon a ritual 
of four degrees for men and four for wo- 
men. ‘Having framed a constitution adapt- 
ed to this ritual, these men met on the 4th 
7 of December, 1867, in Mr. Saunder's 
office, on the corner of Four-and-a-half 
street and Missouri avenue, when they con- 
stituted themselves the National Grange of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, with Saunders 
as Master, Ireland as Treasurer, and Kelley 
as Secretary; the remaining offices were 
left vacant. During the next four years 
these men gave their time, labor and mone 
to the dissemination of information pene: 
ing the new order in the different States of 
the Union. Kelley even resigned his clerk- 
ship and went upon a pilgr e among 
the farmers in the Northwest, though he 
hardly proved a success as an evangelist, 
for he organized but one a at Harris- 
burg, Pa., one at Fredonia, N. Y., one at 
Columbus, Ohio, and perhaps one or two 
others on his way to Northern Minnesota, 
his former home. During these four years 
the seven members of the National Grange 
held a formal meeting once in each year, 
and though the entire seven were not al- 
ways present the National Grange preserved 
its dignity and its founders reasserted their 
faith in its perpetuity. 

The constitution of the order required 
that every subordinate Grange should be 
composed of at least nine men and four 
women, and that fifteen such Granges might 
apply for the organization of a State 
Grange. In accordance with these pro- 
visions the first State Grange was organi- 
zed in Minnesota February 23, 1869, and 
another in lowa January 12, 1871. Before 
the fifth annual session of the National 
Grange was held about two hundred 
Granges were organized in the several 
States. During 1872 new life was infused 
into the order, and before its close 1074 
Granges were organized, scattered among 
half of the States of the Union. During 
these years a degree was framed peculiarly 
suited to the State Grange, another higher 
one for the National Grange, and still 
another one for those patrons who had 
served twelve months or longer in the Na- 
tional Grange, and by the time the sixth 
annual session of the National Grange con- 
vened at Georgetown, D. C., that body be- 
gan to assume the proportions of a national 
organization. The years 1873 and 1874 
were very prosperous ones for the order, 
there being organized during the former 
year 8668 subordinate Granges, and in the 
latter 11,941. The Grange movement now 
had a following in thirty-two States, but 
for various reasons some of the States have 
found it difficult to maintain their organi- 
zations, and at the last meeting of the 
National Grange only twenty-eight States 
were reported clear upon the books of the 
Treasurer and entitled to representation. 
Those States were Alabama, California, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
The State Grange of California including 
Granges in Arizona and Nevada, Minnesota 
included Granges in Dakota, Oregon in- 
cluded Granges in Washington and Idaho 
Territories, and ‘Texas included Granges in 
the Indian Territory. Thirty-seven States 
and three Territories were thus recognized 
at the last annual meeting. 

For several years after the organization 
of the order its aim was not understood and 
its members were called various names and 
said to have all kinds of objects in view. 
Nor was it at all strange, for it was not till 
February, 1874, that the first Declaration of 
Principles was issued, a portion of which 
read as follows: ‘We shall endeavor to 
advance our cause by laboring to accom- 
ey the following objects: To develop a 

igher manhood and womanhood among 
ourselves; to enhance the comforts and at- 
tractions of our homes, and strengthen our 
attachments to our pursuits; to foster 
mutual understanding and co-operation; to 
maintain inviolate our laws, and to emulate 
each other in labor, to hasten the good time 
coming; to reduce our expenses, both in- 
dividual and corporate ; to buy less and pro- 
duce more, in order to make our farms self- 
sustaining ; to diversify our crops, and crop 
no more than we can cultivate; to condense 
the weight of our exports, selling less in 
the bushel and more on hoof and in fleece ; 
less in lint and more in warp and woof; to 
systematize our work and calculate intel- 
ligently on probabilities ; to discountenance 
the credit system, the fashion system, and 
every other system tending to prodigality 
and bankruptey. We propose ogee hey 

ether, talking together, working together, 

uying together, selling together, and in 
general acting together for our mutual pro- 
tection and advancement as occasion ne 4 
require. We shall avoid litigation as much 
as possible by arbitration in the Grange. 
We shall constantly strive to secure entire 
harmony, good will and brotherhood among 
ourselves and to make our order perpetual. 
We shall earnestly endeavor to suppress 
personal, local, sectional and national preju- 
dices, all unhealthy rivalry, all selfish am- 
bition. Faithful adherence to these prin- 
ciples wil insure our mental, moral, social 
aud material advancement.” 

At the same time it was declared to be 
their purpose to bring consumer and pro- 
ducer together; to wage no warfare upon 
any other interest, to advance the cause of 
education among the brotherhood and for 
their children by every means in their 
power; to destroy sectionalism, and last, 
but not least, to inculeate a proper appre- 
ciation of the abilities and sphere of woman. 

Various causes have at times threatened dis- 
comfort tothe order. Inthe confusion of an 
unprecedented organization the gates were 
left ajar so that designing men from every 
rank in life creptinto theirranks. Schemes 
were devised for engaging in all sorts of 
manufactures as Patrons, and when Grange 

encies were established in the cities 
where the agents proposed to serve both the 
producer and consumer everybody wanted 
to join the Grange fort personal ends. The 
result of the miscellaneous membership that 
ensued in the order sapped its very founda- 
tions and rendered it almost lifeless in more 
States than one. In addition to these agen- 
cies that secured to Patrons reduced prices 
upon many kinds of articles,a system of 
crop reports was devised that proved more 
reliable, expeditious and satisfactory than 
any system then in operation or since de- 
vised by the Agricultural Department at 
Washington. ‘The theory of the system 
was perfect, but its execution was too ex- 
pensive for private enterprise. Various 
other movements have been inaugurated, 
all of which have had in view the improve- 
ment of the condition of the agricultural 
classes. 





Durng Wednesday morning, the members 
of the ‘National Grange spent their time 
previous to the ing of the jon at 11 
o’elock, in reviving old acquaintanceship. 
This was one of the pleasantest features of 
the occasion, as the grangers arrived from 
different parts of the country. The meet- 
ing convened at the Banquet Hall of the 
U. 8. Hotel. The membership consists of 
the Master and his wife of all the different 
State granges in the country. | The officers 
of the National Grange are as follows: 
Master, J. J. Woodman, of Paw Paw, Mich. ; 
Overseer, Put. Darden, of Fayette, Miss.; 
Lecturer, Henry Eshbaugh, of Hanover, 
Mo.; Steward, Wm. Sims, of T Kan. ; 
Assistant Steward, John J. Rosa, of Mil- 
ford, Del.; ¢ lain, Henry O. Devries, of 
Marriottsville, Md.; Treasurer, F. M. Mc- 
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good a showing as the above. The States 
of Michigan, ne, Texas, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania are very near equal 
in membership, but take precedence of each 
other in the above order. Though Maine 
stands second in the list, it was the last 
State in New England to receive the order, 
the date of its introduction into the four 
States in which it now has an existence be- 
ing as follows: Vermont, July 4, 1872; 
Massachusetts, Dec. 4, 1873; New Hamp- 
shire, Dec. 23, 1873; and Maine, April 21, 
1874. The finances of the National Grange 
show the order to be in a.more prosperous 
condition at the present time than at any 
other annual meeting during the past five 
ears. The hall where the meetings are 
eld is elaborately decorated. 

At 11 o’clock the Grange was opened in 
the Sixth Degree, all the officers being pres- 
ent but D. Wyatt Aiken of South Carolina, 
who is confined at home by illness. 

In opening his address Worthy Master 
Woodman p: ntly referred to the histor- 
ical events that cluster around Boston, and 
then, referring to the prosperity of the or- 
der, said that its members had reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the favorable 
auspices under which they had assembled 
for this their nineteenth annual session. 
“The principles which underlie the organi- 
zation,” he said, ‘‘and the purposes we aim 
to accomplish are becoming better under- 
stood and appreciated by the American far- 
mers, and the work of the order is going 
forward with unabated zeal. The true mis- 
sion of the order is indicated by the neces- 
sities and events which brought it into ex- 
istence. The organization is founded upon 
the necessities of agriculture and the prin- 
ciples which underlie it, and, if carried out, 
comprehend all that is required to place our 
interests and our class on a plane of pros- 
perity approximating to that enjoyed by 
other great interests. Its work is to build 
up, to change the hovel to a pleasant and 
comfortable home, to bring the means of 
obtaining a higher education more suited to 
the farmer's calling, within the reach of all 
the children of rural homes, to secure for 
ourselves and our posterity the social, mor- 
al and intellectual privileges which right- 
fully belong to us, and to enjoy without 
hindrance the fruit of our labor; not by the 
power of numbers, but by bringing farmers 
to the front that their voices may be heard 
and their influence felt in the councils of 
the nation. For the accomplishment of 
these objects have its officers and members 
labored, and the result must be apparent to 
every observing mind. In the Northwest, 
unjust discrimination by railroads has been 
neglected by legislation. The Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, in their first annu- 
al report after the decisjon of the court was 
vromulgated that ‘‘when private property 
is taken for the public use, it is subject to 
public regulation,” and that ‘the power to 
regulate the same is in the Legislative De- 
partment of the Government,” paid a very 
high compliment to our order, in declaring 
that the action of the farmers of the West 
in prosecuting the railroad companies and 
obtaining this decision, is worth more than 
their organization had cost. Twice has a 
bill been introduced into Congress by 
Judge Reagan of Texas for regulating in- 
terstate commerce, and each time has it 
failed to become a law. Last year, how- 
ever, a committee was appointed by the 
Senate to take evidence and collect informa- 
tion upon this subject during the recess of 
Congress and report to that body at its next 
session what legislation, if any, is needed 
to regulate the railroad business of the 
country. The work of our order in this 
contest with the railroads has not been con- 
fined wholly to secure friendly national leg- 
islation for farmers and the public interest. 
Through its direct influence most of the 
States have already enacted wholesome 
laws regulating railroad traffic within their 
borders, and a most wonderful change has 
been wrought in public sentiment. Thro’ 
our organized influence we have also en- 
deavored to procure an amendment to the 
patent law, so as to give some degree of 
protection to innocent purchasers and users 
of patented articles, making the manufac- 
turers and venders, with their nts and 
accessories alone responsible for infringing 
patents, and not the innocent user, who 
has purchased in good faith in open mar- 
ket without any intention of violating the 
law. Such a bill passed the House of the 
Forty-Seventh Congress, but was entombed 
in the Senate. We have also labored long 
and well to secure the passage by Congress 
of a bill to elevate the Agricultural De- 
partment and to make the Commissioner a 
member of the Cabinet, where he can have 
a voice and vote and direct influence with 
the Government in shaping its policy and 
in protecting the agricultural interest. A 
bill for this purpose also passed the House 
of the Forty-Seventh Congress, but met 
with no favor in the Senate. It is a ques- 
tion which merits our consideration wheth- 
er or nota government of the people and 
for the people can be safe, with the mem- 
bers of one branch of it, which holds the 
balance of power and controls the appoint- 
ment of all the important officers of the 
Government, so far removed from the suf- 
frages of the people as United States Sen- 
ators are. 

Our greatest achievements are not, how- 
ever, to be found in our efforts to secure 
favorable and friendly legislation for our 
interests, but in the great work of educatin, 
and elevating our elass. Farmers, wit 
their wives and children, have come to- 
gether in the Grange, cultivated sociability, 
friendship and confidence in each other, 
submitted to useful discipline, learned par- 
liamentary usage, accustomed themselves 
to read and write in public, write and read 
essays, and speak in debate and on the ros- 
tum. By cultivating respect and esteem 
for each other the ties of fraternity- have 
been strengthened. By taking an active 
part in the literary work of the Grange, a 

reater desire for useful knowledge has 

en created, homes have been beautified, 
hearts made to rejoice in happier homes and 
more endearing family ties. Work and 
business operations upon the farm have 
been systematized and the burden of labor 
lightened. Farms have been better culti- 
vated and made more productive. Farmers 
have been made to read, think and investi- 
gate for themselves, and induced to take 
more interest in public affairs. 

It is a part of the mission of the order to 
allay as faras possible the sectional preju- 
dice and bitterness which was engendered 
by the events of the war. Representative 
men and women, who were Husbandmen 
and Matrons, have for eleven years annual- 
ly assembled in the National Grange, and 
on separating have returned to their homes 
disseminating among their brethren of the 
order and their neighbors and friends the 
fraternal feeling aroused by their associa- 
tion, and I utter itas my firm conviction 
that our organization has done more to al- 


lay sectional bitterness and restore good | POU 


understanding and friendly relations be- 
tween the pa of the North and South, 
than all other infl combined. 

We want a class of schools and system of 
instruction which shall bring the means of 
a practical education to the wants of — 
condition of life. We want a system whic 
shall include manual labor in conjunction 
with intellectual culture, develop st 
bodies, active intellects, a love for work 
a Hopes for idleness. We contemplate 
with anxiety and dismay the demoraliza- 
tion that has come from the use of money 
to control elections. The power to correct 
this is with the several States, and this 
order can do much to arouse public senti- 
ment to frown down the evil and to demand 
reform. 





reported 
and Nebraska, and he believed that the 
order is on the eve of a marked revival in 
its work. 
[CONTINUED ON SECOND PAGE.] 





brose, giving the yield of the crup. No 
wonder farmers never want to 
go West: 

CorRAL, Nov. 2, 1885. 
Mr. Epitor: I believe I promised to 
send you the result of my wheat crop 
which you saw in the barn before it was 
threshed. I had three acres of wheat 





the half bushel as long as the in 
w 1 ihe on. I don’t think I shall “go Ses” 
to raise wheat, until I experience at least 
one failure in Aroostook. 2%, acres of this 
wheat (White Russian) was sown on pota- 
to ground, which in 1884 produced 750 bush- 
els of potatoes. No fertilizing material of 
any kind was applied after the potatoes 
were planted. ‘The other half acre was in 
oats the year previous, after which a liber- 
al coat of manure was applied, and the 
wheat sown, resulting as above. 
Your wecestaee 
AMES W. AMBROSE. 








Communications. 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
Maine Experiment Station. 
Bulletin No. 3. 

Wood ashes have an important and in- 
creasing use in Maine Agriculture. With 
regard to the benefits resulting from their 
application there is a wide difference of 
opinion which is due, undoubtedly, to the 
fact that their effect varies greatly accord- 
ing to the character of the soil. There is 
abundant testimony to prove that in some 
instances the use of ashes has caused a 
large increase of crop, and proof that they 
often fail to produce an appreciable effect 
is certainly not wanting. Again, farmers 
differ in their estimates of the relative value 
of unleached and leached ashes, basing 
these estimates upon experience, without 
doubt. Whatever any observing farmer is 
willing to assert of the use of ashes on his 
land is probably correct for his own prac- 
tice, but may not be for the practice of 
some other farmer. All the questions in- 
volved in the use of ashes cannot be 
answered, but the information presented in 
this bulletin, which has been gathered in 
part from analyses and correspondence, is 
believed to be of practical value. 

Samples of ashes have been gathered for 
analysis from various sources. ‘The follow- 
ing table gives a description of them, to- 
gether with the percentages found of the 
more important ingredients. 








LEACHED Harp Woop A8HeEs, HOUSEHOLD FIRES. 


Ll“ phosphorte acid oN ote. a3.cts. 
* , at cts. cts. 
M43 “ » X ct. 7.2 cts. 
Total, 13.8 cts. 
MICHIGAN LEACHED ASHES. 

0.9 Ibs. potash, 3.8 cts. 
10 * phoric acid, at 24 cts. 2.5 cts. 
20.8 “ Time, 4g ct. 10.4 cts. 
Total, 16.7 cts. 


It is the custom in some portions of the 
State, to apply leached ashes at the rate of 
150 to 200 bushels per acre, costing from 
$27 to $36. The smaller quantity (150 bush- 
els) would contain in the case of the house- 
hold ashes analyzed approximately, 165 lbs. 
of phosphoric acid, 135 lbs. of potash and 
2145 lbs. of lime. The same quantity of 
Michi ashes analyzed, would contain 
1000 lbs. more of lime. These quantities of 
useful ingredients could be supplied in 650 
lbs. of S. C. rock (not treated with acid,) 
275 Ibs. of muriate of potash, and from 25 
to 40 bushels of lime. Of the important 
mineral ingredients of plants, this would 
be considered quite a liberal application, 
and would cost in the latter forms slightly 
less proably, than in the form of leached 
ashes. The comparative effect in the two 
eases could oy be determined by experi- 
ment, though there is no reason for sup- 
posing that it would be greatly dffferent. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Heated Grain. 


Few persons are aware of the proportion 
of grain that has been overheated, either 
before or after threshing. But a small pro- 
vortion of it becomes so overheated as to 
njure its sale, yet its value as an animal 
food has been materially diminished. This 
heating comes from bringing it into heaps 
during warm weather, while it still con- 
tains outside moisture. Corn that is shipped 
by the carload is very apt to become heated 
before it reaches its eastern terminus, if it 
is newly harvested and the weather is warm, 
and more particularly so is the meal when in 
bulk. An examination of corn meal before 





RESULTS OF ANALYSES 





recognized. This is the work we have set 
out to accomplish. Believing in Maine, we 
would stimulate in the minds of young 
people a love for farm occupations. If 
they can early be interested in the poultry 
nee and led to engage in the work of 

reeding and improving the flocks, they 
will gradually grow to love farm work and 
be kept from wandering away. 

All over our State are barren farms, 
rocky pastures and sandy plains where 
poultry could be made profitable, and 
where, in a few years, they would so fer- 
tilize the land that crops could be produced, 
and thus the barren wastes be made to 
smile in the harvest. Knowing something 
of the profits of practical poultry keeping, 
we urge it as a healthful, pleasant, profita- 
ble and most instructive occupation for all 
who are willing to give the time and study 
necessary to master the details, and to this 
end the poultry department of the Farmer 
is committed. The experience of our read- 
ers will be most gladly received, and we 
wish each to feel that the column is open 
to them at all times. Chats with corres- 
pondents, which have been a leading fea- 
ture in the st, will be continued, and all 
questions relating to poultry management 
will be promptly answered. 





How to Dress Turkeys. 

A correspondent asks “show to dress tur- 
keys in order to secure the highest market 
price?’ We have frequently given what 
seems to us to be the only true method of 
dressing poultry, but as the request is 
urgent, and this is the season when our 
surplus stock will go to market, we repeat 
what has been given before. 

The object to be gained in dressing tur- 
keys, or chicks, is to send them to market 
fair, round and smooth, without surface 
blemishes, and in as attractive form as 
possible. To accomplish this the feathers 
must be carefully and rapidly picked, and 
the entire operation completed as quickly 
as possible. 

Having fattened the turkeys ready for 





dressing they should not be fed for twelve 


and after heating, revealed the following. | hours previous to being killed, as it is de- 


OF WOOD ASHES. 


; &  Porasn. 
4 P PoTAsH 
5 ; x . 
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z KIND OF ASHES. SOURCE OF ASHES. 2 z. a. REMARKS. 
* . S #2 Ee 
i) 4 SF se ; Ee 

a & Ee 8 = . 
4 < +a €£ ux 5< < 2 
Zz < g se se 5 & 

Fee &£ & 

% % % % &% % 
64 Soft wood, mostly spruce. Dump where mill waste is burned. 2.63 64 238 64 3.02 29.36 Taken after heavy rain. 
66 “ ” e ” « « 3.34 1.50 1.35 127 2.62 31.22 * 
67 ba “pine. o “ e 6 40 1.13 158 37.72 * « 
65 From spruce saw-dust. From boiler furnace, cleaned out once a year, 1.19 140 343 .96 4.39 35.99 Sampled from about one thousand bushels. 
68 Soft wood, mostly spruce. . ¢ week 127 388 1065 19% 46.14 Taken from under boiler. 
ay “ “ “ “ “ . oo oe 7 147 3.50 1.70 5.20 46.20 
76 From spent tan bark. as . * 1066 144 98 1.12 2.10 ? From Frank Gilman, Esq., Winn 
70 Soft wood, unleached. From household fires, 464 1.78 2.64 2.01 465 2.9 From stock of W. 8. Helier & Co., Bangor. 
71 Hard wood, = - ba - 440 3.00 7.12 134 846 38.60 o “ 
72 « leached. * ad ” 32.9 1.91 46 97 143 2.48 sa 
73 Softand hard wood mixed, “ ” sas 34.065 142 .29 1.32 161 20.54 « “ 
ached. 
74 Mostly hard wood, mixed, “ bad 30 2.56 7.74 1.26 9.00 36.59 From J. R. Learned, Esq., Auburn 
unle » 
75 Mostly hard wood,mixed, “ a a 31.25 154 35 9 1.28 20.00 “ 
ached. 
77 Mostly hard wood, probably, 
shed. Shipped from Michigan. 31.22 1.532 32.97 
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A few facts as plainly shown by the |The analyses are for water free substances. 


above analyses, are worthy of mention, viz: 

1. The total potash (potassium oxide) 
in the unleached hard wood ashes is 8.73 
per cent, and in the unleached soft wood 
ashes is 3.65 per cent. In both cases the 
ashes contain about one and one-third per 
cent. of potash in a form not soluble in 
water, which is undoubtedly the silicate. 

2. The hard wood unleached ashes con- 
tain on the average, phosphoric acid equiv- 
alent to nearly four and a half per cent. of 
phosphate of lime. The soft wood ashes 
contain less phosphate of lime, averaging 
only two per cent. 

3. The analyses give no evidence that 
furnace ashes are less valuable than ashes 
from household fires when the wood is the 
same in both cases. 

4. Leaching removes from the ashes all 
but about half a per cent. of the potash sol- 
uble in water. The total potash in the 
leached ashes is found to average 1.87 per 
cent. 

5. Leached ashes contain about one- 
third their weight of water. 

The following are some of the important 
considerations involved in discussion of the 
use of ashes: 

1. The differences between leached and 
unleached ashes (a) in percentage compo- 
sition, (b) compared by the bushel, and (c) 
in crop production. 

2. The cost of the useful ingredients of 
ashes when purchased in other forms. 

When water is passed through hard wood 
ashes of the quality shown in the above 
analyses, they lose nearly all the potassium 
carbonate that they contain, which consti- 
tutes something over one-tenth their 
weight. A portion of the water used in 
leaching is retained, amounting to about 
one-third the weight of the leached, or one- 
half the weight of the unleached ashes. A 
simple calculation shows that while an act- 
ual loss of dry substance takes place, 100 
Ibs. of dry unleached ashes would, in the 
process of leaching, increase in weight at 
leat 35 Ibs. Compared pound for pound 
then, the leached ashes contain much the 
smaller percentage of dry substance. 

The opinion is often expressed that in 
buying leached ashes a much larger 
quantity of dry matter is obtained per 
bushel than in buying the unleached, this 
opinion arising without doubt, not only 
from the ater weight of the leached 
ashes, but from the belief that ashes shrink 

atly in bulk under the action of water. 
t seems, however, from ail the data gath- 
ered up to this time, that the amount of 
dry matter in a bushel of leached ashes 
does not, on the average, vary greatly from 
the dry matter in a bushel of unleached. 
The greater weight of the leached ashes is 
due to the water they contain, and not to a 
change in bulk. 

In response to several inquiries, the fol- 
lowing statements have been obtained : 

Statement of potash and soap manufac- 
turer: Weight of leached ashes 70 pounds 
per bushel of five pecks, based on actual 
weighings. Unleached ashes estimated to 
weigh 10 pounds per peck. 

Statement of dealer in ashes and manu- 
facturer of soap: Weight of unleached 
ashes 50 pounds per bushel, leached 60 
nds; 1000 bushels of unleached ashes 
will make 1000 bushels of leached. 

Statement of dealer in Michigan ashes: 
Weight of unleached ashes 40 pounds per 
bushel, leached 63 pounds. 

If according to one estimate, one bushel 
of unleached ashes makes one bushel of 
leached, there is less dry matter in a bushel 
of the latter, for about one-tenth of the dry 
substance is leached out; but if unleached, 
and leached ashes weigh 40 and 63 lbs. per 
bushel yan me ry Oo there is little difference 
in the amount of dry matter in each. 
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One bu. unleached hd. wood 
ashes, household fires, #10 39 1135 164 
One bu. leached hard wood 
ashes, household fires, 2. 2. 1109143 
The effect of ashes in increasing the pro- 
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Fresh Meal. 
Fat (ether extract.......... 4. 
Albuminoids (NX 6.25) ..... 
Crude fibre oo Bd 
Nitrogen free extract...... 90.33 ++ 80. 
Ash BAB cccosenesses 1.87 
An analysis shows a loss in 100 Ibs. of 
dry meal, of 2.59 lbs. of fat, .44 Ibs. of album- 
oids, .33 Ibs. of nitrogen free extract, and 
an increase of 2.73 Ibs. of crude fiber. The 
loss in fat is not real, but it has become so 
changed during the heating as to be no 
longer soluble, and experiments made lead 
me to think it nearly, or quite, indigestable 
to the animal. Beside the loss in albumin- 
oids, the remaining portion is rendered less 
digestable, and other experiments would 
lead us to think that much less of the di- 
gestable portion is taken up and appropria- 
ted by the system to supply its wants. The 
injurious effects resulting from feeding 
musty grain, due to overheating, is well 
known toall farmers, and is sufficient reason 
for discarding such when found in the mar- 
kets. E. F. Lapp. 











For the Maine Farmer. 


Foot Rot in Sheep. 


One of the best remedies for foot rot in 
sheep is muriatic acid and butter of antimony 
(antimony tri-chlorid) 2 ounces each, white 
vitrol 1 ounce. Keep ina bottle labeled 
poison. Best applied by having a cork 
with asmall quill through it, and a few 
drops only should be applied. A single 
application will generally suffice for the 
most severe case. In the past sheep breed- 
ers have been very much troubled by foot rot 
in their flocks, particularly among the Meri- 
nos which, from the nature of their hoof, 
seem to be more giventoit. If sheep receive 
proper care there is no need of foot rot. It 
arises from ae to properly remove 
the outer and horny portions of the hoof 
which grows faster than it is worn down, 
and folding over and under allows mud, 
gravel, &., to come between this and the 
more sensitive parts of the foot, producing 
inflammation resulting in foot rot and fun- 
goidal growth—proud flesh. 

E. F. Lapp. 





— Boultry Department. 


Poultry in Maine. 

No one visiting the New England, State, 
county or town fairs this year, and giving 
any attention to the poultry, failed to no- 
tice the uniformly large exhibits, and the 
improved quality shown. Within the past 
few years this industry has sprung from 
comparatively small flocks, and inferior 
birds, to large and rapidly increasing flocks 
and birds of superior merit. Our farmers 
and farmers’ wives are finding that the 
claims made by the Farmer can be fully 
realized, and have engaged in the business 
with the determination to win the greatest 
profit possible. The number of so-called 
fancy breeders is comparatively few, but 
all over the State we find that our readers 
are realizing the possibilities of increased 
profit with pure blood stock, and have pro- 
cured choice specimens of the different 
breeds. To us the one encouraging sign is 
the fact that in so many cases the prize 
winners at our exhibitions came from the 
yards of farmers who make no pretentions 
to be called ‘*fancy breeders.” 

Those who stood in the front ten and 
fifteen years ago and urged the increased 
value of fresh blood and pure strains, 
fought the fight against heavy odds, but 
they have seen this opposition die out, and 
the public come qveieaine to accept their 

ition. The Light and Dark Brahmas, 
uff, Black, White and Partridge Cochins, 
White, Brown and Black Leghorns, Black 
Spanish, Houdans, Dorkings, Javas, Lang- 
shans, Wyandottes, Dominiques and Dom- 
iminique Leghorns, Silver and Golden 
Spangled, Black and White Hamburgs, 
White, White Crested, Black and Golden 
Spangled Polish, Games, and Game Ban- 
tums of all leading varieties, and last but 
not least, the ever popular a Rocks, 
both white and gray. Thent 


show of turkeys, k, White, Buff, Gray, 
Bronze and Na tts; of Tou ¥ 
Embden, White na and mong Kong 
Reese of Pekin, Aylesbury, White and 
‘olored Muscovy, and 


of our exhibitions, furnishes some idea of 
the tude of our poultry interests. 

Of these we think the turkeys, ducks and 
geese shown at Lewiston, one of the most 
remarkable illustrations of the increase in 


breeding, whi the poultry classes 
the Plymouth Rocks out ranked ail others. 
This breed is in Maine 

than any 


varieties bred, and carefully bred, in Maine 
we have given to su te the claim 
made for industry within our 

¥ 7 yet not in 
the least %. to the 
looker on, yet realized by those acquainted 
with the business, the has labored 
for years, and in the work of the future, 
wherein we shall see this industry advance 
still , it will be its purpose to 


Sampled by Station at New Gloucester 


sired that their crops be empty. Make a 
slip noose for each turkey, and securing 
this around the legs suspend the bird with 


knife, holding the mouth open with the 
left hand, sever the arteries and vertabrie 


the convulsive spasm ceases pluck the quill 
feathers and then the body, working rapid- 
ly but carefully, so as not to tear the skin. 


and draw the entrails, cut off the head, roll 
back the skin on the neck and take out the 
crop, wash the body and neck, 
skin over the bone, on the neck, and tie it 
wipe dry and let it hang until cool. 


will be secu 


ket, and the difference will more than pay 
for the extra time and trouble. 
key dressing ten pounds the difference of 


lessly dressed turkeys or chicks. 


improve the taste. 





Horse Department. 


Maine. 





ourselves reviewing the past and planning 
for the year to come. Never within the 
history of the horses of Maine has there 
been the evidence of improvement that the 
year 1885 has witnessed. The colts from 
the celebrated stock horses have been de- 
veloping until the conditions all seemed 
ripe for booming Maine stock. The ad- 
vance of other years had been as steady, 
though less marked, but we, as a State, 
had been gradually taking front rank, and 
it needed only the performances of the 


ders to make certain what 


some, that in raising horses we could not 


be gained in rapid growth and development 
there, we have climatic influences entering 
in to give us, in later years, the powers of 
endurance 


should be borne in mind that we are young 
in systematic breeding when compared 
with Kentucky, and our breeders have had 
a battle to fight in conquering public opin- 
ion, as well as in learning the art of select- 
a Hy mating for the best results. 

hat time and study has been given, 


breeding, no one could for a moment doubt 


three-year-olds at Lewiston, during the 


State Fair. 


home-breeders and home-stock. 


let go of our ambition, and, resting upon 
our laurels, lose the full measure of gain 
within our grasp. 


holds the champion stallion of America, 
the winner of the stallion cup, ina hotly 
contested race, and that his record of 
2.1934, does not indicate his possibilities, 
that here is to be found one of the best 
three-year-olds in America, with the un- 
paralled record of 2.2634, gained ona half 
mile track, and that one of the fastest rec- 
ords ever made ona half mile track by a 
two-year-old, was by one of our own colts, 
in 2.45144. Beyond this is the fact that 
Pilot Knox, Nelson and Harebell, are each 
Maine bred horses, and that the blood that 
produced them, with one exception, is still 
doing service in this State, bringing forth 
others that should be equally valuable. To 
this list might be added many more, but 
these illustrate the thought we would bring 
out. Keeping these facts constantly in 
mind, there is an incentive for every 
breeder, there is a possible prize within the 
reach of every owner of a valuable brood 
mare. The blood of Knox, the Hamble- 
tonians, Stars, Mambrino Chief, the Drews 
and ee, are to be found all over our 
State, it is the mingling of these that 
produces the wonders of the turf. 

Is it any wonder that we point with pride 
to our horses and colts, and predict for 


nite 

nee 
i 
i 
if 


F 
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While thousands of dollars are flowing 
into our State for trotting stock, thousands 
more are going out to purchase and bring 
in the grade an? horoughbred Percherons 
and larger clas, of gentlemen's driving 
horses. ‘The parties handling these, state 
that the demand from all over our farms, 
they are unable to meet, and the surprise 
to them is that the stock is not bred within 
our own borders. In the reaching out after 

reater gain, it is barely possible we are 
etting slip through our fingers that direct- 
ly in our paths. Not every horse is a trot- 
ter, and but few men are, by nature and 
disposition, calculated to train and develop 
speed, but we can breed draft and driving 
horses, and check this importation. The 
market is at our very doors; the prices are 
fairly remunerative; there is no lottery 
here, and every one can gain a prize, thow i 
it be small when compared with the win- 
nings of fortunate ones with trotting stock. 
‘The advantage lies in the certainty of re- 
ceiving fair prices for each animal bred. 
We have the stallions of choice breeding 
and large size, and their services are offered 
at moderate prices. We urge the impor- 
tance of occupying this field, and b ing 
larger driving horses, for which there is a 
steadily increasing demand. 

Our columns are open to our horsemen, 
and we ask that they will assist, By gener- 
ous contributions, in developing the horse 
interests of Maine. In their experience 
they are meeting and overcoming obstacles 
the record of which would be helpful to 
others. As best we may we shall foster 
horse-breeding in all its branches, and in 
doing this, ask the hearty co-operation of 
breeders. 

We confidently expect to be able to re- 
port still more wonderful performances, 
and to call attention to a still larger field of 
promising colts, for horse-breeding in 
Maine is yet in its infancy, and the possi- 
bilities of the future will surpass our most 
sanguine expectations. 

Look Well to the Barns. 

Very soon the cold days of the long win- 
ter will be upon us, and there will be an 
increased drain upon the hay-mow and 
grain-bin. ‘There is no time to waste, but 
measures should be taken at once, to make 
all snug and comfortable for the stock. It 
becomes a question of dollars and cents 
with us all, for the fact must be borne in 
mind that the increased consumption of 





its head near the floor, then with a sharp | 


near the base of the brain, and as soon as | 


As soon as picked make a small incision, | prevent loss by such treatment. 
| that has given us so many inferior and un- 
| dersized horses, when proper care would 
draw the | have insured the 
| must have, but when this is secured, every 
neatly, fold the wings across the back, | moment's exposure means so much waste 


Pack in clean boxes, but be careful not | growth and hasten 


The Maine Farmer and the Horses of| 


With the opening of a new volume, like | 
the commencement of a new year, we find | 


compete with other sections of country, | 
but while there are obvious advantages to | chances. 


| we are glad to report the fact. 


| his farm in Phillips, 
|dam, lola, she by Administrator, second 
without measure, to the subject of horse-| Jesse Pepper, by Mambrino Chief. Surely 
| this is royal breedin, 
as he surveyed the field of one, two and | ; 


We believe that field of ani-| 
mals a hard one to beat anywhere, and in | the celebrated Alma Mater, by Mambrino 
our enthusiastic statements regarding other | 
sections, let us not forget to do justice to | 
There is | 
danger that in the records gained we may | 
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hay and grain is occasioned only by the de- 
mands of nature in keeping up the animal 
heat. Warm stables and barns will require 
less hay and grain than colder buildings, 
| and the difference in quantity used will de- 
}pend upon the variation in temperature. 
| If your stalls are so warm that during the 
cold nights dressing will not freeze, the 
| saving will pay the interest on a sum much 
larger than has been called for in making 
}everything snug, while if the stalls are 
| cold, and the animals found shivering and 
| suffering, it will be almost impossible to 
| keep up the animal heat and prevent their 
|} shrinking in flesh. As we enjoy warm 


{rooms and comfortable beds, so Jet us pro- 


vide the same for our stock. Common hu- 
| manity demands this, but if this chord does 
} not respond, then we know that the ques- 
tion of profit and loss will attract atten- 
| tion. 

| If there are cellars under the barns they 
| Should be made warm by banking, so that 
|} no draft of cold air can come up through 
| the floor. There should be no chance for 
}airto enter the cellars, save through the 
| ventilators. The windows of the barn 
should be made tight, all cracked or broken 
} squares of glass repaired, the seams and 
}eracks battened, and plenty of bedding 
| provided. Having done this, with a fair 
jamount of good feed, we may expect our 
stock to winter welland make good growth. 
| "This does not apply only to horses, but the 
| colts and young stock, and surely the milch 
cows demand the same attention. The 
|}colts cannot thrive if turned loose in the 
| cold barn-yard from early morn until twi- 
| light, and no amount of feed and care can 
It is this 


Exercise they 


opposite, 


should 
development. 


of material that go to promote 


Our 


to crowd eae at all, anda good price | milch cows cannot be made profitable if 

Handsome, clean dressed | left standing shivering in the wind all day. 
birds command a higher price in any mar-| ‘The food supply, which should be turned 
| into the milk-producing channels is called 
In a tur-| elsewhere to sustain life and keep up the 
| animal heat. 
three or four cents a pound tells the story | hay and dollars worth of grain. 
of profit, and there is more than that dif-| yards should be protected by high, tight, 
ference in price between neatly and care-| board fences, where the stock may take 
If fed| their daily exercise, protected 
the last week or two largely on buckwheat | bleak north winds and warmed by the rays 
it will impart a good color to the flesh and | 
| to his beast, and true mercy never stops at 
| well filled mangers, but will seek out and 


In this way we waste tons of 
The barn- 


from the 


of the sun. A merciful man is merciful 


check all the little places where cold enters, 
will bank, and make warm the cellars, and 
leave nothing undone that will add to the 
comfort, health or productiveness of the 
stock. 


Horse Notes. 


The death of the little jockey on Jerome 
Park lately, calls public attention again to 
the dangers attending the racing of horses. 
It seems as though this very element was 


|one of the chief attractions to the crowd, 


asin the more hazardous and dangerous 
feats of the acrobat the greatest interest 
and fascination centres. Some of the sport- 
ing papers, while mentioning the fact, seem 
to find, in the death of the valuable running 
horse, greater cause for regrets. ‘To us the 
races attended with such possible results 
are not the best educators of the public, 


phenominal animals bred within our bor-| and whether the causes lie in reckless driv- 
‘ was before |ing, sharp tunes, or are purely accidental, 
assured. There has been a feeling with | there is need of a reform in public senti- 


ment, which bestows its heartiest applause 
on the horse and driver taking the greatest 


Arab, who lately won a matched race 
with Anteo in California, has had- another 


, the ‘of | trial of speed, this time with the bay horse 
and the ‘constitutions which | ( 
balmy airs and sunny slopes do not insure.| won. but only by reducing his record, 

Then again, in making comparisons, it | 2.1814, 2.1744, 2.1744, being the time given 


ieo. Wilkes, and as in previous trials Arab 


for the three heats. ‘The colts by Alcantara 
and Alcyone attract attention everywhere, 
and whenever one is brought into our State, 
Lately, Mr. 
S. W. Parlin of the Cultivator, has sent to 
Alectus, by Alcantara, 


and adds another to 
the long list of choice stock horses in 
Maine. Alcantara, by Geo. Wilkes, has a 
four-year-old record of 2.23. His dam was 


Patchen. 

The horse Almont Burton, which our 
horsemen will remember as having been 
brought to Maine by General Tilton, along 
with Constellation, is still owned by the 
General, but is doing service in Kentucky. 
Now that Pilot Knox has made his wonder- 


Let us keep before us the facts that Maine ful record, colts by him are springing up 


like mushrooms, and our exchanges are re- 
porting them in every section. Of course 
a careful record has been kept of his stud 
services, and his owners know the number 
of colts to his credit, but we would cau- 
tion purchasers against buying until the 
pedigree had been well established. The 
services of this horse and also of his sire, 
Black Pilot, will be in great demand next 
season, and with careful selection of mares 
we shall look fora large field of choice 
colts. 
What is true of these horses is equally so 
others. We might commence with 
Aroostook ocnaee and traverse the entire 
State, enumerating every stock horse of 
any notoriety, and find in each a degree of 
merit to warrant public confidence and use. 
The fact is, Maine is on the point of a de- 
cided boom in horses, and the next ten 
ears will witness a rapid increase of choice 
looded colts. It needs only wisdom in 
making the blood combinations, to give us 
a field of horses that can hardly be sur- 
passed. We have, asso many times claimed, 
the blood in sires and dams to make the 
combination which will produce po; 
strains; the only question now is, will our 
brood pare owners take time to select the 
t horse, and the owners of stock horses 
service unless there appears to be 


of 


re 
the 
ing. sum paid for service, no matter 


be great care exercised in the 
brood mares as well as stock horses. 





ht conditions for successful breed-| directions 


which is acid, 
a poison. 








farmer from the well ; 
And a flush ay to his bronzed brow, 
And his eyes fully fell; 
It this,” he said,—and near, 


“It was . 
He kissed from her brow the 

“ "Twas this,” he said, “that you were the best 
And the dearest wife in town.” 


The farmer went back to his field, and the wife, 
In a smiling and absent way, 
Sang snatches of tender little 
She'd not sung for many a day. 
And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 
sea; 


Were white as the foam of the ; 

Her bread was light and her butter was sweet, 
And as golden as it could be. 

“Just think,” the children all called in a breath; 
“Tom Woe run to sea! 

He wouldn't, I know, if he only had 


As happy a home as we.” 
t came down, and the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said : 
“ *Tis so sweet to labor for those we love, 
It’s not strange that maids will wed!" 
Little Vexations. 


As we grow older I think we have 
stronger temptations to grow irritable and 
impatient. I word the sentence carefully 
for fear of provoking an attack—‘‘strongly 
tempted” to become ill natured, but not 
that many do lose sweetness of temper as 
they leave the sunny plains of youth. In 
childhood we found but little to ‘‘ruffle the 
spirit’s plumes,” but as the years go by and 
we take up the adding cares and work they 
bring, we find our way thickens with an- 
noyances in the ratio that we will notice 
and make much of them. I do not now re- 
fer to perplexities and real trials of faith 
and flesh that come into most lives sooner 
or later, but of the little vexations, the 
‘*nettles” and ‘‘pin pricks” that one searce- 
ly minds when digestion and nerves and 
strength have not been overtaxed. We 
read a mother has most need to cultivate 
patience and sweetness of temper when her 
children are young, for they ought not to 
remember her face otherwise than wreathed 
with smiles or sweet and placid with 
humor. They must never hear m 
mother lips a cross or impatient or unjust 
word; but it seems to me this isa hard 
thing to do when nights are made wakeful 
with a teething baby, or with older child- 
ren who lift their voices dolefully over 
stubbed toes and stone bruises and cruel 
slivers, and molars that were cut only to 
decay and ache. When interruptions so 
thickly dot the days there is not an hour or 
a fragment of it she can call her own. 
rhis broken time would not fret the aver- 
age mother were there not so many tasks 
that are waiting and needing her immediate 
accomplishing. She hurries through the 
morning's work, or tries to, met as she is 
on every hand with demands on her time 
and attention, and thinks “now for a long 
afternoon for sewing,” but when afternoon 
comes, with it comes a succession of inter- 
ruptions, for bumped heads and torn pant- 
ies and wet tires and lost hoods and mit- 
tens and hungry and thirsty little and big 
folks are with and are not slow in claiming 
attention. 

If we would only learn to accept these little 
vexing things, whether it's a mislaid thim- 
ble, ora slipped end of the gathering string in 
the baby's nightie, as an essential part of 
our daily lives, a part of the building and 
retining laid out for us by the Master, we 
should meet them on a higher plane and in 
the right spirit. How comforting it is to 
know and feel that every one of our bur- 
dens is weighted by the loving Master be- 
fore He lays it upon us; that the little 
crosses of our will and purpose in our 
every day life are all under His control, and 
meted out to us as carefully and lovingly 
as the heavier trials. Can they fret us 
when we accept them in this light? 

Recently I read a letter Harriet Austin 
wrote to her little niece, and in it she says, 
“T have learned, however, when I am in- 
terrupted in what | wish to accomplish, to 
accept it as providential, that is, as God's 
providing for me, and so to be content. If 
we expect to have plans of our own for the 
days as they come and go; and to carry out 
these plans withont hindrance just accord- 
ing to our own judgment or desire, we shall 
be liable to have frequent disappointments 
and troubles of many kinds.. Happy will it 
be for us, therefore, when we learn that 
we cannot take care of ourselves, and 
choose Christ to be our caretaker and 
leader in all things. You know he said, 
“Not a sparrow shall fall on the ground 
without your Father,” and ‘*The hairs of 
your head are all numbered.” So you see, 
he is interested in all the very least things 
that His children have to do, or which in 
any way concern them. Would not this be 
a beautiful way to live? If we will always 
live 80, we shall be so happy that we can 
say, as our Lord did, y meatis todo 
the will of him who sent me.” If we live 
that way we shall regard every least event 
in our lives as arranged for us, or permitted 
to be so, by our blessed Caretaker, and 
then we shall be content and nothing can 
disappoint us,” nor fret us she might have 
added. 

We are told womankind has more to ruf- 
fle and jar her spirit than has mankind, and 
we of the woman's column will not deny 
the statement. His work may be heavier 
but there are more straight furrows in it, 
and then too, it carries him out of doors in- 
to the sunshiny air and pure breezes which 
help wonderfully in keeping fogs from 
— A in one’s thoughts. What the at- 
mosphere of the home skies shall be lies 
chiefly with us. If we would have them 
clear, we must cultivate the habit of letting 
the little vexations slip past without com- 
ment and as little thought as possible, for 
if we make of them they will grow and ac- 
cumulate faster than mushrooms and spoil 
our heart's garden. CLARISSA POTTER, 








1 often wonder, when I hear people say 
of any particular thing: “Well, maybe I 
will, by and by,” as maybe something good 
will come to me by and by; and so on, 
through the whole category of life—if we, 
all of us, live in the Now, sometime we 
shall have leisure. Sometime means to 
study, travel, learn, become cultured, but 
just now we are having a contest with de- 
sire, ambition and bread and butter. The 
bread is a necessity, and the butter, at pres- 
ent prices, a luxury, but do we munch our 
good bread, and put the price of butter 
aside for a choice book? wonder if one 
can be found who does that little thing, 
even, for the sake of feeding the mind. 
Judging from my own standpoint, I fear 
the number is in the minority. 

We want to do, we expect to be something 
more than we are; we are sure we DSSESS 
all that needs to put us abreast of the best 
in the land, but we are looking for some- 
thing outside of ourselves to push us into 
our right nook. I remember a friend who 
possessed remarkably fine musical talents. 
l remarked to him: “Seems to. me you 
ought to realize a large sum from the use of 
your talents.” ‘*Well,” he replied, slowly, 
“if I had somebody to push me, I presume 
I should.” Lacking that power, he pushed 
the plane before a bench till his hair was 
bleached and his voice failed to electrify an 
audience. We can’t succeed if we lack the 
push. We may stand so long as interested 
props uphold us, but, they gone, we sink to 
where we belong. I think of this when I 
see the intemperate plucked as a brand from 
the burning, become a shining evidence of 
temperance work, but who, as soon as the 
influence and magnetism of interested 
friends withdraw their support, sink into 
their original condition. They can’t, seem- 
ingly, hold enough of God's grace to keep 
for a permanent prop and shield against the 
temptations of their besetting sin. Let us 
not fold our mantle of charity, but increase 
its size by prayer and work. M. E. J. 

Wayne. 





To the Ladies. 


DEAR Sisters: I have been thinking for 
some time I would like te add my mite to 
this column, but my time is so filled with 
the troubles and cares of life, I have neg- 
lected to do so until the present time. I 
am very much interested in this column, 
always turn to it the first thing. The Far- 
mer is ever a welcome visitor. I have a lit- 
tle family to care for, but I enjoy reading 
over the wy! work department. 
I like to try the different patterns of lace 





and ngs; I have knit two collars from 
Mrs. Akers’ pattern and think they are very 
pretty. Will some of our lady readers 


lease send the shell work pattern for the 
back of a child's mitten? I will send a re- 
ceipt for sugar cookies: Two cups sugar, 
2 eggs, | cup sweet milk,] even teaspoonful 
saleratus, 1 cup melted butter, | or 
lemon. Ww. E. H. 





I am a dear lover of 
much interested in the - 


ve it; 
should be glad to send 
it, only I have forgotten the name. 
Surong. Mrs. E. J. GiLKERr. 


If Mrs. Chellis will give me her 





either by mail or through this paper, 
would like to write to her concerning 
exchange of lace work, for instruction 
lar | Kensington 


em . 
Mars. G. H. CumMines. 
Livermore Center. 


Mr. Eprror: Will some one 











The 


N make tea in a tin 
ch i "an ead 


attacks the 





Never use water from a stone 





for cooking purposes. 
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